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The Atlas Atlantic range includes 8 ft., 5 ft., 4 ft., or 2 ft. fittings with a choice of number of tubes, 
suspension or control gear. Reflectors or diffusers, in metal or ‘Perspex’, added to the basic chassis 
build up a family of 366 fittings that provides for all lighting needs and possesses unique installation 
and maintenance features. Illustrated are Series 10, Industrial Metal Trough fittings with open or 
closed ends or tops; and Series 15, louvred Plastic Diffusers for store lighting. 


ATLAS LIGHTING DIVISION THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC2 
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REVO again. . 
for the 

City of 
Birmingham 


Ft this latest scheme, which converts part 

of Birmingham’s main shopping centre 
from high pressure gas to electric street 
lighting, 139 REVO Street Lighting fittings 
have been employed. 

The results achieved by the installation are 
most satisfactory and show a considerable 
saving in running costs by comparison with 
the original high pressure gas lighting. 

The general design of the lantern was pro- 
duced by A. G. Sheppard Fidler, M.A., B. 
Arch., F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., City Architect 
of Birmingham in conjunction with Sir 

Herbert J. Manzoni,C.B.E., 
City Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, and installation work 
was undertaken by the 
Birmingham Public Works 
Department. 


Telephone: TIPTON 1891 Street Lighting 


Telegrams : REVO TIPTON 


EQUIPMENT 


REVO ELECTRIC CO. LIMITED, 
TIPTON, STAFFS. 


Branches at 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, LEEDS, NEWCASTLE on TYNE, CARDIFF, BELFAST, DUBLIN 
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Office Lighting 


FFICE lighting practice varies greatly in this country—from the antiquated to 
le dernier cri—but the number of examples of impressively lighted offices is 
increasing daily. By “impressive ” we mean that which has the appearance of being 
generous in the matter of illumination, liberal in the provision of light sources and 
orderly or even spectacular in installation layout. It might seem that complaints 
about artificial lighting would be absent in offices so well lighted as to put to shame 
many of their contemporaries, but this is not always so. We know human nature 
well enough to realise that there is no pleasing everyone. Nevertheless, it is 
disappointing and disconcerting sometimes to find that lighting which is hailed as 
a boon by a majority of the office occupants occasions complaints from others. It is 
not easy to suggest how such divergence of opinion can be avoided, and probably it 
just can’t be. However, in so far as good artificial lighting in offices can be achieved 
without making the occupants any more “ installation-conscious ” than they are 
“ window-conscious ” with daylighting, it seems likely that a minimum of malcontents 
may be expected. 
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Notes and News 


THE American IES has been celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year and marked the occasion by 
holding its annual National Technical Conference in 
Boston, Massachusetts, the location of the first 
National Convention. An impressive array of papers 
was presented on every conceivable aspect of lighting. 
and little time could have been left to enjoy traditional 
New England hospitality. 

The quest for increased performance from fluores- 
cent lamps resulted in papers on the effect of impurity 
gases, of neon filling and of introducing a cool 
(40 deg. C.) end to the tube. Other light source 
developments included a tungsten lamp with axial 
filament for improved lumen output and maintenance 
and a radio-frequency excited light source suitable for 
projectors, microscopy. etc. Papers on natural light- 
ing included a study of horizontal louvre systems and 
the derivation of daylight illumination levels for the 
North American continent from available solar 
radiation data. 

S. K. Guth and his collaborators. who last year 
dealt with the illumination requirements of the “ for- 
gotten man.” have this year attended to the require- 
ments of another section of the community, the older 
worker. A new method of aerodrome lighting for 
low visibility landings was described in which the last 
1,000 yards of approach to the runway is marked by 
a row of high intensity electronic flashes so timed that 
they produce a ball of light “ streaking ” towards the 
runway threshold at half-second intervals. Perhaps 
the prospect of an old-fashioned New England clam 
bake (“ your old beat-up sweat shirt would be O.K. ”’) 
was not so terrifying after all. 


Colour Filters and a Colour Atlas 


At its meeting on October 10 the Colour Group 
of the Physical Society enjoyed a double bill. First 
Dr. B. H. Crawford, of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, described the Lippmann system of colour 
photography which depends on fixing, in a sensitised 
film, the standing waves produced when light passing 
through the film is returned from a backing mirror. 
The same process can be used to produce a colour 
filter with a very narrow absorption band and a high 
overall transmission. During the discussion it was 
suggested that such a filter might be used to remove 


the unwanted direct radiation from the mercury dis. 
charge and so reduce the colour distortion. Dr. Craw- 
ford replied that this was theoretically possible but 
such a filter would be very expensive. 

After the tea interval Dr. Sven Hesselgren, of 
Sweden, described the basic principles and the experi- 
mental work on which he had based his colour classi- 
fication system. He said that it was often possible 
to judge equality in hue, lightness and saturation and 
to classify, by means of visual judgment only, all 
object colours, and so to build up a colour atlas. Some 
specimens of his atlas were exhibited and were 
inspected after the meeting by many of the audience, 


1957 Electrical Exhibition 


Two floors at Earls Court, comprising some 
330,000 square feet, will be used to accommodate 
the exhibitors at the Sixth Electrical Engineers 
(ASEE) Exhibition to be held from April 9-13. The 
1957 exhibition will thus be the largest yet and 
probably the largest display of electrical equipment 
and developments ever staged in this country and 
housed under one roof. There will be more than 350 
firms exhibiting in 1957 as compared to the 310 
exhibitors in 1956. As exhibitors who took part in 
this year’s exhibition have requested 25 per cent. more 
space it has been necessary to take the first floor of 
Earls Court. 80.000 square feet, in addition to the 
ground floor. 

There will be a special large educational feature 
on the first floor. Industry, Government services, trade 
organisations and H.M. Forces will be represented in 
this feature. 


Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, Milan 


An unusual lighting job, at least unusual as far as 
this country is concerned. recently came to our notice 
when the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele in Milan was 
given a new lease of life in the form of a good lighting 
installation. 

Built between 1865 and 1877 and designed by 
Giuseppe Mengoni, the galleries are in the form of 
cross 196 metres long, having transepts with a com 
bined length of 105 metres. They are 14.5 metres 
wide and are lined with fashionable cafés, restaurants 
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and shops. The vaulted glass roof, supported by iron 
arches, is 32 metres high, while the glass dome over 
the octagonal intersection reaches a height of 47 
metres. The total floor area is 3,500 sq. metres—i.e. 
approximately 37,500 sq. ft. 

During the day the light from the dome and vault- 
ing provides an adequate level of illumination and no 
artificial lighting is required. By night, the galleries 
were formerly lit by 55, 500-watt lamps in opal spheres 
suspended from the roof; the illumination level was 
poor and the upper parts of the galleries were hidden 
in semi-darkness, so that the appearance was com- 
pletely distorted and all idea of the galleries’ great 
volume and architectural qualities was lost. 

The relighting of the galleries was undertaken by 
Ugo Pollice of Milan, whose problem was to provide 
00d zereral lighting together with a suitable 
| decorative element to show the aesthetic features of 
the galleries as well by night as by day. 

Gerers| lighting has been achieved by the use of 
22, $00-w: tt projectors suspended in two rows from 


Two views of the Galleria Vittorio 
Emanuele, Milan. Below is shown 
one of the decorative wall brackets. 


the vaulted roofs at a height of 29 metres above floor 
level and 16, 750-watt projectors suspended from the 
dome at a height of 42 metres. The projectors are 
of the open type and are fitted with white internal 
concentric louvres to minimise glare. Decorative 
effect has been achieved by the use of wall brackets 
in the Romantic-Mengonian style fitted with globes 
having a satin finish. At the crossing the brackets 
are equipped with 300-watt lamps; in the main gal- 
leries they carry 200-watt lamps. The average 
illumination on the floor is 6 Im/ft?. The total load is 
70 kw—i.e. just under 2 w/ft?. 

Galleries such as these are fairly common in Con- 
tinental cities; the majority of them, alas, are lit more 
or less as these Milan galleries used to be. These gal- 
leries can be fascinating places but too often they are 
overlooked by the visitor as their dark interiors offer 
no attraction to him to leave the brightly lighted 
streets and main-road shops. Many of them have 
attractive architectural features which would show 
up as well by night as those in the Milan galleries. 


Cl 





A feature of some recently completed office buildings is 
the imaginative lighting of certain areas—particularly 
entrance halls and staircases, directors’ private offices, and 
conference rooms. Ten pages of this issue of Light and 
Lighting are devoted to illustrations of these installations. 
The example above is the conference room in the new 
offices at Birmingham of Monks and Crane, Ltd. The 
louvred laylight over the table conceals ten 5-ft, 80-watt 
fluorescent lamps, while extra light comes from eight 60- 
watt spotlights recessed into the ceiling and three rows each 
of three diabolo-shaped wall lights. (Architect, John S. 
Scott, A.R.LB.A., A.A. Dipl.; interior and lighting scheme, 
Darnton Holister, M. Arch., A.R.I.B.A.) 
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The lighting of entrance halls and staircases, managers’ 
and directors’ offices, conference rooms and board rooms 
in recently completed , , , , ; , : 





OFFICE BUILDINGS 


FFICE buildings did not receive high priority during the early 

post-war years. It is not surprising, therefore, that since build- 
ing controls were removed there has been a rash of office building, 
particularly in the bombed areas of central London. Much attention 
has been paid to the functional requirements of office lighting—to the 
lighting, that is, of the offices themselves. Less attention has been 
siven to what is, perhaps, a more interesting aspect of these buildings 
—the lighting of the entrance halls, executives’ offices, board rooms 
and other areas where the decorative effects of the lighting are as 
important as the illumination level. This survey deals mainly with 
eight buildings (described briefly on the following two pages)—six 
office blocks and two research establishments. Four of them are in 
the London area; two in the provinces and one abroad—in Southern 
Rhodesia. As a matter of interest, the lighting in the general offices 
of these buildings is mostly by fluorescent lamps, either in fittings at 
ceiling level or recessed into the ceiling. High levels of illumination 
are provided—as high as 40-50 lm/ft’ in one example. 






































Acknowledgement for 
permission to use photographs 
of the offices of Frenchay 
Products, Ltd. is due to the 
Architects’ Journal, 
Architectural Design, and 
Sam Lambert (photographer). 
We are pleased to thank also 
the architects and consultants 
for the various buildings 
described and the following 
electrical contractors, 

contract furnishers, and 

makers and suppliers of lighting 
fittings for their assistance : 

A. Arden and Co., Ltd., 

L. Bloom, Ltd., Electrical 
Installations, Ltd., George 
Forrest and Son (1950), Ltd., 
the General Electric Co., 

Ltd., Heals Contracts, Ltd., 

E. Heffer and Co., Ltd., 
Lumenated < eilings, Ltd., 
Maple and o, Ltd., 

Matthew Hall and Co., Ltd., 
Merchant Adventurers. Ltd., 
Thorn Electrica! 

Industries, (1d. 

Trollope ana Cols, Ltd. 
(Electrical Pept. , Troughton 


and Youny ‘Li hting), Ltd. 
(Photograp’- of Forrestal 
House, Unviati, are published 
by permissis;: the 


Rhodesiar; "2 der). 


Staircase and entrance hall 
of office building at Bristol 
for Frenchay Products, 
Ltd. The large plate-glass 
windows ensure that the 
interior is plainly visible 
from the road. The client 
asked for a dramatic effect 
and, apart from the elegant 
Regency couch on the left, 
the hall has been kept com- 
pletely clear to serve as a 
foil to the cantilevered rein- 
forced concrete stairs. 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS 





THE EXAMPLES 
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Frenchay 
Products 





Monks 
and Crane 
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1 OFFICES FOR FRENCHAY PRODUCcTs, 

Ltd.—A two-storey building at Bristo, 
with a basement housing lavatories and othe; 
ancillary departments for the firm’s nearby 
factory. The main entrance is reached pig A 
short bridge which spans the basement area, 
There is a steel frame, with floors and roof of 
precast prestressed concrete. End walls are of 
concrete blocks ; the main facades of curtain 
walling, with dwarf brick walls to sill level, 
(Architects, Leonard Manasseh and Part. 
ners; assistant-in-charge, Bryan P. Field. 
A.R.L.B.A.) 


9) OFFICES FOR MONKS AND CRANE, 
Ltd.—A two-storey building in Birming- 
ham, with a single-storey warehouse at the 
rear. For speed of erection and economy, 
the s/ructure comprises a combination of 
load-bearing brickwork (for the ground 
floor of the office block), timber (for the first 
floor of the office block and for the roofs) and 
structural steel (for the warehouse and for 
supports for the office block roof). The 
entrance wing and staircase tower can be 
floodlit. (Architect, John S. Scott, 
A.R.I.B.A., A.A. Dipl.; chief assistant, 
G. G. Whitehouse, A.R.I.B.A., Dip. Arch. 
(Birm.); interior and lighting schemes, 
Darnton Holister, M. Arch., A.R.1.B.A.) 


GESTETNER HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, 

LONDON, N.W.1.—A _ six-storey office 
block of 36,500 sq. ft. floor area, with a 
frontage of 105 ft. Built at a cost of £250,000, 
it provides accommodation for a staff of 
about 300. Construction is of reinforced 
concrete, with suspended acoustic ceilings 
throughout. General offices are provided 
with an illumination level of 40-50 Im/ft? at 
desk level. (Architect, Samuel Beverley, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Verity and Beverley.) 


LABORATORIES AND OFFICES FOR 

SHELL CHEMICAL Co.—Built recently 
at a cost of £300,000, this two-storey building 
provides 23,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 
accommodation for a permanent staff of 80. 
Construction comprises reinforced concrete 
columns carrying steel lattice beams. 
Cladding is mostly of 2 in. facing bricks. 
The building is air-conditioned throughou' 
and most windows are double-glazed. 
(Architect, Phillip Cranswick, A.R.LB.A. 
A.M.T.P.I., of Walker Harwood and Crans- 
wick.) 
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GATEWAY HOUSE, ST. PAUL’S, 

LONDON, E.C.4.—An eight-storey L- 
shaped building with two basements (one 
serving as a park for 30 cars) providing 
166,000 sq. ft. of offices for the Wiggins 
Teape group of companies. A reinforced 
concrete frame, with “flat slab’’ floors, is 
faced with contrasting panels of buff- 
coloured and ebony brickwork. Other 
external finishes inciude pale-grey Italian 
quartzite and areas of mosaic work. (Archi- 
tects, Trehearne and Norman Preston and 


Partners.) 


SYLVANIA-THORN COLOUR T.V. 

LABORATORIES.—Said to be the first 
building in the world designed for this 
purpose, it comprises a four-storey labora- 
tory block and a three-storey office block at 
Enfield, Middlesex. The offices are clad 
with curtain walling and there is air-condi- 
tioning throughout. The building was 
planned on a 4 ft. grid, and demountable 
partitioning in 4 ft. wide units facilitates 
re-arrangement of the laboratories. (Archi- 
tects, G. A. Jellicoe and Partners.) 


HEAD-OFFICE FOR SIR LINDSAY 

PARKINSON and Co., Ltd.—This tri- 
angular shaped site at St. George’s Circus, 
London, S.E.1, was originally the home of 
the church hall of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Southwark, the badly “ blitzed ” 
remains of which were demolished to make 
room for these offices. The plan is H-shaped, 
with a central three-storey block linking 
two similar six-storey blocks, each with its 
own entrance from a main road. There is a 
roof garden on top of the link block. (Archi- 
tects, Moiret and Wood; lighting consult- 
ants, J. Stinton Jones and Partners.) 


FORRESTAL HOUSE, UMTALI, S. 

RHODESIA.—The headquarters of the 
Rhodesian Wattle Company, Ltd., this is a 
three-storey building with a basement 
which serves mainly as a car park. There is 
a reinforced concrete frame; end walls are 
of plum-coloured brickwork ; and extensive 
use has been made of a variety of central 
African timbers. Windows facing south are 
set back within deep concrete surrounds to 


shield the offices from the powerful afternoon 
sun, 








_NOTE.—The reference numbers 1-8 are 
ae to help the reader to see at a 
Stance to ich of these eight examples the 


illustrations on the following pages belong. 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RA 
ENTRANCE HALLS 


Left, entrance hall of offices of 
Monks and Crane, Ltd. Main light. 
ing from two rows each of nine 
4-ft. 40-watt fluorescent lamps, 
below which are suspended egg. 
crate louvres, Additional light 
comes from a row of five diabolo- 
shaped wall lights. 








Left, entrance hall of offices of 
Frenchay Products, Ltd., lit by 
eight 75-watt internally silvered 
spotlights mounted on the mahog. 
any fascia over the _ entrance 
doors. Ball joints enable these 
lights, normally directed toward the 
ceiling, to shine on displays of the 
firm’s products. Above the half- 
landing of the staircase is a 
fluorescent fitting with a specially 
designed baffle which gives light 
only directly upwards and directly 
downwards. Below, a corner of 
the same entrance hall showing 
“ Enquiries” sign acid-etched on 
blue glass and lit from behind by 
a fluorescent lamp. 





Right, entrance hall at 
laboratories of the Shell 
Chemical Company, Ltd., lit 
mainly by tungsten fittings 
recessed into the ceiling. 
Supplementary lighting 
comes from wall fittings with 
10-in. dia. spun-aluminium 
shades. Daylight floods in 
from floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows. 











The entrance hall of Gateway House 
(right) is two storeys in height. It is 
lit by four specially designed fittings 
suspended from the ceiling, diabolo- 
shaped wall brackets and cylindrical 
ceiling fittings. The suspended fittings 
are star-shaped in cross section and 
each houses eight fluorescent lamps. 
They are finished in jade-green and 
gold, in contrast to the damask-red 
ceiling. (Close-up below, together with 
close-up of wall bracket.) 








Right, the reception area of the Gate- 
way House entrance hall. Lighting is 
from white cylindrical-shaped ceiling 
fittings. Gaps at the top allow a small 
upward component of light to spread 
over the pale-blue ceiling. 











Indirect lighting from con- 
cealed fittings : Extreme left, 
entrance hall of Forrestal 
House, lit by 25 40-watt 
fluorescent lamps. Left, 
entrance hall in the new 
head offices of Sir Lindsay 
Parkinson and Co., lit by 
single line of cold-cathode 
neon tubing in ceiling cove 
(total length, 58 ft.). Extra 
light from four louvred spot- 
lights each housing a 60-wait 
tungsten lamp. 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Managers’ and directors’ offices 


Right, director’s office at head offices of Sir Lindsay Parkinson and Co. 
The wall behind the desk is lined with polished mahogany boarding, while 
the glazed screen facing the window is mahogany framed. Indirect lighting, 
from a single line of cold-cathode “fluorescent white” neon tube (20-ft. 
run) in the ceiling cove, will be supplemented by a desk lamp or standard 
| lamp. Below, chairman’s office at Gateway House, with desk, table, book- 

case and wardrobe in walnut. The main lighting is by a four-light pendant 
fitting with plastic shades, each housing a 75-watt lamp (metalwork off-white 
and polished brass). The desk lamp has a similar shade and also holds a 
75-watt lamp. The curtains over the fixed seating are lit by two spotlights 
recessed into the window head. 





























Left, entrance hall of Gestetner 
House, Recessed into the sys. 
pended ceiling are 34 circular 
louvred fittings each housing a 100. 
watt tungsten lamp. Cold-cathode 
tubing concealed by the suspended 
ceiling shines on to the main ceil- 
ing around the edges. Walls and 
floor are of marble—dark grey and 
white, respectively—while the wall 
facing the camera is painted dark 
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Right, director’s office at offices of 
Monks and Crane, Ltd. The off- 
white ceiling of acoustic boarding 
is lit by a row of three 5-ft. 80- 
watt fluorescent lamps concealed 
behind the combined pelmet and 
fascia of polished mahogany. Re- 
cessed into the ceiling are four 
60-watt spotlights in anodised 
aluminium reflectors, with louvred 
glass covers. Extra lighting comes 
from a row of four diabolo-shaped 
wall lights, the upper plastics 
shades housing 40-watt lamps and 
the lower shades, also of plastics, 
housing 60-watt lamps. 

















Above, general manager’s suite in Forrestal House. It 
is panelled throughout with mukwa blockboard, with 
mutanda trimming, while the floor is of Rhodesian teak, 
There is a three-light pendant fitting, with three spun- 
metal refiectors each housing a 60-watt tungsten lamp 
and a row of wall bracket fittings using reflectors of 
similar design to light the ceiling. Over the cupboard 
fittings and the display of trade journals are three louvred 
spotlights partly recessed into the soffit, but with the 
polished brass rim of each fitting exposed. 





This small office for the chairman of 
Greenly’s, Ltd., London, W.1, has a 
luminous ceiling of corrugated trans- 
lucent vinyl sheeting supported by a 
framework of white-painted steel. The 
light source consists of 15 4-ft. 40- 
watt warm-white fluorescent lamps. To 
increase the apparent depth of the 
office, one end wall is covered with 
mirror glass in 18 in. sq. sheets. (De- 
signers, Richard Lonsdale-Hands 
Associates.) 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Board rooms and conference rooms 


Above, board room/managing direc- 
tor’s office in office block for 
Frenchay Products, Ltd., with general 
lighting from an 18-in. dia. plastics 
sphere containing a 150-watt lamp. 
Local lighting is provided by two 
“ batten type ” fittings : one, with four 
straight-sided metal shades, hangs over 
the table; the other, with eight 
shades, hangs in front of a black- 
board and cork pin-up board. The 
mural is lit by two 80-watt fluorescent 
lamps concealed behind a_pelmet. 
Kept on during the day, these lamps 
add realism to this seeming view 
through a window of an Avro-Vulcan 
bomber. Right, directors’ dining room 
in the Birmingham offices of Monks 
and Crane, Ltd., lit by seven perfor- 
ated spun-alumiaium reflectors, each 
housing a 60-watt lamp, suspended 
from a black batten. Additional light 
from three rows each of three wall 
lights, as in the director's office 
described on page 351. 

















December. 1956 


The conference room at the 
Shell Chemical Company 
laboratories projects over 
the artificial lake which pro- 
vides cool water for labora- 
tory use. It is lit by four 
pendant fittings suspended 
over the conference table. 
These fittings comprise a 
white-painted metal box 
housing two 80-watt fluores- 
cent lamps, with an egg-crate 
difuser, also painted white. 
Extra light near the curtains 
comes from four simple 
plastics shades each holding 
a 60-watt tungsten lamp, 
suspended to the level of the 
vindow head. 


Luminous ceiling combined 
with air-conditioning system 
in board room of the 
Thermotank Group, Glas- 
gow. Suspended 14 in. below 
the true ceiling is 340 sq. ft. 
of corrugated translucent 
vinyl sheeting. The light 
source consists of 32 8-ft. 
125-watt warm-white fluores- 
tent lamps, six 5-ft. 80-watt 
red, three blue and three 
green, The intensity of light 
at table level is 100 Im/ft2, 




































Below, board room and chairman’s office at head office of Sir 
Lindsay Parkinson and Company, Ltd. Lighting comprises 10 
purpose-made fittings of spun copper, designed by the architects. 
Each fitting contains a circular 80-watt fluorescent lamp, and is 
covered with a slightly domed obscured “Perspex” dish. Star- 
shaped perforations in the rim of the fitting allow some light to 
spill on to the pale-blue ceiling. 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Staircases 


Right, staircase tower (seen at night 
from outside) of the office block of 
Monks and Crane, Ltd, It is lit by a 
pendant fitting, suspended 10 ft. from 
the tower ceiling, consisting of eight 
diabolo-shaped spun-metal reflectors. 
Below, staircase in the offices of 
Stavanger Aftenblad, Stavanger, 
Norway, lit by a series of seven fit- 
tings, each comprising five 40-watt 
fluorescent lamps, mounted on a pole 
78 ft. long. 





Above, _four-storey§ 
staircase, comprising 
series of unsupported 
* dog-legs,” at the 
Sylvania-Thom T\ 
laboratories. General 
lighting from lumin- 
ous ceiling at head of 
stairs (see photograph 
below); extra light 
from spun-metal wall 
fittings and from spot- 
lights attached to pele 
which ascends through 
staircase well. 
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Frenger 


heated acoustic ceiling 


$ -_ xs —— . oe nc . \ : HT. 
entrance Technicolor Limited, Harmondsworth. Archi- 
tects: Leslie H. Gooday, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.I.A.. and C. Wycliffe 


Noble, A.R.1.B.A., Dip.Arch. 








The Frenger heated acoustic ceiling is an 
efficient radiant heating system, a first 
class sound absorber of above room noise, 
and the perfect service ceiling for every 
form of office lighting. 
Frenger is made up of a pipe grid (con- 
nected to the hot water system) suppor- 
ting porforated metal panels and blanketed — 
by insulating material. Frenger gives an — ) oe 
uninterrupted ceiling plane, and can be 
made to fit any room and to suit all 
lighting systems. Frenger conceals—yet 
leaves accessible—wires, pipes, ducts etc. 
Frenger is quickly erected and needs no 


floor or wall space. conference room Fibreglass Limited, St. Helens. 
Architects: W. & J. B. Ellis, F./A.R.1.B.A. and T. A. Bird, A.R.1.B.A. 


{€ 1 Powers-Samas Limited, London, W.C.1. Archi- lecture hall National Coal Board Laboratories, Cheltenham. 
e Barnett, A.R.I.B.A. Chartered Architects: Eastern & Robertson. 


=f CEILINGS LTD., 7-12 TAVISTOCK SQ., LONDON, W.C.1. Phone: EUSton 6084-8 
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“LIGHTING INSTALLATIONS 


Tourist bar 





LIGHT AND LIGHTING 
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M.S. Bergensf jord 


Built by Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson Ltd, of 
Wallsend, for Den Norske Amerikalijne A.S. of Oslo the 
“* Bergensfjord ” (10,000 tons) is equipped with both hot 
cathode fluorescent and tungsten lighting ; it also has the 
first “ lumenated ” ceilings to be installed in a ship. 

In the first-class lounge deck, 150-watt tungsten fittings 
are used consisting of a domed metal recessed reflector, a 
metal dish and concentric louvres. “* White ”’ fluorescent 
lamps are used in all machinery spaces, engine room and 
promenade deck and also for lighting the tapestry in the 
tourist dining saloon windows. For cornices and staircase 
lighting “‘ De Luxe Warm White ” lamps are used. In the 
engine room and for the lighting of the main switchboard 
special reflector fluorescent fittings are used. Modified 





Crews’ mess 


batten fittings are used on the promenade deck and in the 
crew’s recreation room. All fittings are treated to prevent 
corrosion and peeling and in many cases weatherproof 
sleeves are fitted over the lampholders to prevent moisture 
getting at the connections. 

Luminous ceilings are installed over the swimming pool, 
first-class vestibule and crew’s mess. The ceiling over the 
swimming pool has an area of 488 sq. ft. and is lighted by 
66, 4 ft. 40-watt and 22, 2 ft. 20-watt fluorescent lamps in 
batten fittings. The ceiling in the crew’s mess has an area 
of 126 sq. ft. and eight 4 ft. 40-watt lamps are used. 

The bulk of the incandescent lighting fittings in the 
public rooms was designed and manufactured by George 
Forrest & Son in conjunction with the owners’ architect. 
Finn Nilsson. Fluorescent fittings were made by Thom 
Electrical Industries Ltd., and the luminous ceilings by 
Lumenated Ceilings Ltd. 
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s.S. Empress of Britain 

Owned by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company the 
“Empress of Britain” (26,000 tons) was built by the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. Ltd., of Glasgow. 
It has accommodation for 1,050 passengers, 150 first-class 
and the remainder tourist. The lighting of the public 
rooms is by means of cold cathode tubing and that of the 
promenade deck, passenger staterooms, officers’ and crew 
cabins, kitchens, hospital, etc., is by means of hot cathode 
fluorescent lamps. 

In the public rooms 3,719 yards of ivory and gold tubing 
is used making this the largest cold cathode installation 
afloat. The major part of the tubing is concealed in 
cornices to give indirect lighting; a number of laylights 


Tourist lounge 


also incorperate cold cathode tubing. Special lighting 
fittings designed for this ship include 62 different types 
ranging from small recessed ceiling fittings housing tungsten 
lamps to long lengths of glazed cornice fittings housing cold 
cathode tubes. All the fittings are constructed of bronze to 
match the other architectural metalwork used in the ship. 
The heavy castings and extrusions are in silver or gilt 
bronze aud variations have been created by polishing or by 
fnishin to give a matt appearance. Obscured glass sheet 
lsused {or the majority of the fittings ; Chance “ luminat- 


ing ~ gisss ‘s used for lay-lights and as glazing for cornices, 
and * Porspex ” is used for fittings where a simple design | 
and mss imam safety were required. 

Cold t 


(ode tubing was supplied by the General Electric 


~ Lt id hot cathode lighting equipment by Philips 
ectri a id. 
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Banqueting Hall of La Belle Etoile, Jersey. - 
Architects: Blampied and Biggar, A/A.R.I.B.A. Builder: Peter Hallett & Co. Ltd. and 
: ; =e tion 
A well-laid table is shown off to advantage under a Lumenated ceiling. Pleasant poe 
light of correct intensity is diffused from the ceiling area, giving a bright note on ligh 
silver, glass, wood and linen. The absence of glare and shadow means greater dep 
comfort for the guests, wherever they sit. ry 

ope 7, 8 . . ° vy 
Lumenated Ceilings fit in perfectly with modern trends in design. Overhead beams | se 

and pipe-lines are all completely screened by their clean, translucent surface. In ; 
See the advantages, too, in installation the case of old buildings, they also form an ideal method of modernising interiors Wo! 
and maintenance ! The Ceiling is light in sare sas ; } be and 
- : ; é ‘ ¢ s, bars, and 
Sant Gk 2 duvible, contain, by giving a handsome new ceiling at a lower level in restaurants, office 2 
dust repellent surface which requires little foyers and premises of every kind. 1 
cleaning. It can readily be combined ce k 
S 


with air-conditioning or acoustic systems. 
clie 
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WM LUMENATED CEILINGS 

U K. PATENT NO. 756089 ae 

ou A BRILLIANT NEW IDEA IN ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING foll 


Further information is given in a booklet,“* LUMENATED CEILINGS ”, and 


ATM 


8 a . ~ . ° ° . ° ‘ . . . 
> = our Advisory Service will make recommendations for individual installations. 


>, 
LUMENATED CEILINGS LIMITED 
ALLIANCE HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, S.W.1 ABBEY 7113 


10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. CENTRAL 6571/2 4 
Registered Offices : Thermotank Ltd., 150 Helen Street, Glasgow, S.W. 
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Maintenance of Lighting Installations 
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How much allowance should be made for the depreciation of efficiency in lighting 
installations caused by the accumulation of dirt on lamps and fittings? In the 
following article, W. Robinson describes how calculations can be made to discover 
optimum cleaning intervals and, thereby, to compare the true costs of different 
installations. He suggests that, in the long run, it is often the installation that is 
most expensive in first costs that is the most economic. In a complementary article 
on page 362, Flora W. Black discusses the relationship between the design of lighting, 
fittings and the rate at which they become dirty. In addition to their obvious value 
to the lighting engineer, these two articles should prove useful to THE ARCHITECT, 
who, in his role of intermediary between the building owner and his consultants, is 
frequently obliged to explain to the former the false economy of minimising first costs. 


Rationalising the Maintenance Factor 


The calculations involved in much of lighting design 
to-day are simple and not very precise, for several reasons, 
including the following:— 

(1) The eye is remarkably tolerant and a fair degree 
of inexactitude can pass even a light-meter test. 
The allowance made for all causes of depreciation 
is largely guesswork and the chance of guessing 
accurately is too remote to justify high precision 
in the basic calculations. 

This is an unhappy state of affairs for anyone submitting 
a tender since the success of the tender may depend, not 
on the virtue of the scheme offered, nor on careful costing 
and work planning, but on the allowance made for deprecia- 
tion. The game of guessing the maintenance factor can 
cause equal, if not greater, embarrassment to the harassed 
lighting engineer of any large concern, be it a government 
department or an industrial or commercial complex, for his 
employers count the cost of inaccuracy in terms of thousands 
of pounds per lumen per sauare foot, and are not always 
sympathetic about margins of error. 

The fact is that greater precision in lighting design is a 
worthwhile goal for any engineer since it saves both money 
and good will. If a minimum service illumination of x 
lumens has been chosen it should be provided, not 0.9 x or 
1.1 x, for if the lower value is provided the client has been 
“short changed” and if the higher value is provided the 
client has been let in for more than he bargained; at least 
that is how the client, or employer, can look at it. Theoreti- 
cally, of course, the correct fittings maintenance factor for 
: “a installation can be precisely defined in terms of the 
ollowing :-— 

‘1! The annual cost of the basic installation, i.e., the 
installation as calculated before the maintenance 
factor is applied. 

The cost of cleaning the fittings. 

The monthly rate of depreciation (due only to dirt, 
etc., on fittings and lamps) averaged over the clean- 
ing interval. 

Le! “©, = Annual cost of operating a single lighting 

itting, ignoring maintenance. 

Th. author is with the British Electrical Development Association. _ 


(2 





By W. ROBINSON, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.E.E., F.I.E.S.* 


C,, = Actual annual cost of obtaining the same 
illumination as a service minimum (including clean- 
ing costs). 

Cin = Cost of cleaning one fitting and lamp. 

D = Monthly depreciation rate as defined above. 


Every projected installation has its own “ maintenance 
characteristic ° which determines absolutely the economically 
correct maintenance factor. Let K,, be the symbol for the 
maintenance characteristic, defined by 2 


C 
It can be shown that the optimum proportion to be added 


to the basic lighting provision as an allowance for dirt (let 
this be called d), is :— 


ay ae 

1+K, 

The correct maintenance factor, symbol M, is then 
1 

saadl l1+d 

Fig. 1 shows the optimum relationships between K,, 
and M and also shows the theoretically minimum proportion 
of actual/basic cost of maintaining a given minimum illu- 
mination. Fig. 2 shows what happens to this cost propor- 
tion when different maintenance factors are used. 

(Note that costs shown in Figs. 1 and 2 are not actual 
but proportional costs, and that an alteration in the value 
of K,, may be due to an alteration in C,, in which case the 
value of C, /C, will have a different meaning than before 
the alteration.) 

Of course, the practical snags in applying these formulae 
are considerable. In the first place the lighting engineer 
must now specify to the client the proper cleaning interval. 
This is not a great hardship since he thereby transmits the 
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Fig. 1 (left). Effect of maintenance characteristic (K,,) on lighting cost when optimum maintenance factors are used. 
Fig. 2 (right). Effect of choice of maintenance factor on annual lighting cost for new installations with different maintenance 


characteristics (K,,). 

onus on to the client, and does his client a useful service 
by giving a cleaning target. But we are back in the guess- 
work stage as regards the values of D and C,, and, alas, 
the author cannot help very much here except by offering 
Fig. 3 as a very shaky pointer, and suggesting that it should 
not be impossible for continuing research to produce usable 
fittings depreciation tables on somewhat similar lines to our 
present utilisation factor tables, with types of fittings 
“ offered up ” to a range of conditions and types of interior. 
It should be pointed out, however, that in spite of the guess- 
work involved the greatest source of error has been tracked 
down, namely, C,. The author has not noticed any attempt 
in the past to correlate maintenance factor with the expen- 
siveness or otherwise of the form of installation adopted but, 
in fact, this is a crucial factor in determining the main- 
tenance factor. ‘t is blithely assumed, for instance, that a 
foundry or other dirty place automatically calls for a low 
maintenance factor, but where 500- or 1,000-watt fittings are 
involved, i.e., where C, is very high, K,, may be a low 
value despite the conditions and M (optimum) may be quite 
high. There is only one certain test for any installation and 
that is to work out the appropriate value of K,,, whatever 
guesswork may be involved in the values of D and C,,. 

The omission of cecorations and lamp ageing from con- 
sideration requires some explanation. In the author's 
opinion these factors can, and should, be taken into account 
elsewhere than in the maintenance factor. Lamp ageing 
is provided for either by basing lighting calculation on 
average-through-life values or, if we are being really 


scientific, by using values—in the case of a known group 
replacement policy—at the end of the group replacement 
period. After all we are concerned with minimum, not 
average, illumination. 

As for decorations, no lighting engineer should demean 
himself by attempting to forecast their fluctuations in 
cleanliness. The wise man will consider the sort of place 
he is lighting and select a vertical column in his utilisation 
factor tables which accords with his conception of how 
clean the place will be kept. It is just not done to ask the 
client whether he intends to keep the place clean, nor is it 
practical politics to design on a basis of 70, 70 and 30 per 
cent. reflection factors for ceilings, walls and floors respec- 
tively and issue an ultimatum about decorations with the 
scheme. 

The author realises that pioneers of this general approach 
might be on a sticky wicket for a time, but it will probably 
be worth it. 


Maintenance Factors for Existing Lighting Installations 

As far as existing installations are concerned the main- 
tenance factor, i.e., the proportion 

illumination immediately before cleaning 
illumination with clean equipment 

should be such as to give the cheapest useful light. The 
optimum maintenance factor, and hence cleaning interval, 
is calculated using the same maintenance characteristic as 
before, i.c., K,, = 12 C, D/C,, but note that in this case 
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Fig. 3. Light output depreciation due to dirty fittings only. 


C, is the actual annual lighting cost excluding fitting and 
lamp cleaning costs. 

The mathematical expressions resulting from the calcu- 
lation are turgid, but Fig. 4 puts the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. The determination of K,, can be much more precise 
than in the case of projected installations since C,, and 
C, are matters of fact, not of fancy, and D can be deter- 
mined by taking careful illumination measurements at a 
selected point underneath a group of fittings of which the 
date of last cleaning is known. The average illumination 
with the fittings uncleaned is first measured and the fittings 
and lamps are immediately cleaned and a second reading 
taken, the light-meter remaining at the same _ position 
throughout. 

Then D = 

the difference in illumination 


the period in months since the fittings were last cleaned. 

The result is an average depreciation rate over the 
period which has elapsed. Since depreciation is not a linear 
process there is bound to be some inexactitude here but if 
this period is of the order of two months or even less for 
dirty conditions, rising to six months or more according 
to the cleanliness of conditions, the result will be sufficiently 
accurate. 


Is it likely that anyone will go to this trouble? The 
author does not know, but what a boon it would be to the 
designer to have a collection of the results of such tests. 

The procedure is, in fact, well worth while carrying out 
if for no other reason than its diagnostic value for K,,_ is 
a very revealing number, as Fig. 4 indicates, since it fixes 
absolutely the value for money of the working light obtained 
and, taken in conjunction with the values of D, C,, and 
C., points straight as an arrow to ways of improving the 
lighting performance. 

Let us consider, for example, a dirty foundry using 
500-watt lamps, annual cost of electricity and lamps, say £6 
Per fitting, and each cleaning costing 10s. per fitting. A test 
over three months shows 10 per cent. average monthly 
depreciation. 


iZ2-x 10s: x 6.1 
Then kK. Pi oe ee 
% 120s. ae 
Fig. 4 shows that the optimum maintenance factor is 
1 — 0.65 


0.65, the correct cleaning interval being — — months 


or, IN practical terms, three or four times a year. But even 
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Fig. 4. Effect of maintenance factor on cost of delivered light 


in existing installations. 


this means a periodic fluctuation in illumination of 35 per 
cent. and it was probably only just enough initially. 
Furthermore, the management may be disinclined to embark 
on such a cleaning schedule. All in all it looks as though 
the lighting is a bit of a mess but the cure is implicit in the 
diagnosis; K,, must be reduced if the cost of so doing is 
not too high. The only real chance in this case is drastically 
to reduce D, and the obvious way is to substitute enclosed 
fittings or to add gasketed cover glasses. 

Let us consider the most expensive case, substituting 
enclosed fittings at, say, £6 each, amortised at 10 per cent. 
per annum. C, is now 120s. + 12s. = 132s. These fittings 
will have a much lower depreciation rate, say 3 per cent. 
per month averaged over six months. C,, can be assumed 
to remain as before and the new maintenance characteristic 
12. ¢ 108x%:..03 m 

132s. —— 
From Fig. 4 the correct maintenance factor is 0.8, i.e., clean- 
ing twice a year will suffice, bringing the maximum drop in 
illumination down to 20 per cent. 

The unit lighting cost compares as follows with that for 
the original fittings:— 

Open fittings: K,, = 0.1, C,= 120s. 

From Fig. 4: C, /C, (minimum) = 1.55 

Ci=. 1,35. + <120s..=, 186s. 

Enclosed fittings: K,, = .027, C,= 1323. 

From Fig. 4: C,/C, (minimum) = 1.26 

Cy = 1266 d2e. = 166s: 


ise. = 
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Actual annual lighting costs per fitting compare as follows :— 
Original installation:— 
120s. + 40s. (four cleanings a year) = 160s. 
Improved installations:— 
132s. + 20s. (two cleanings a year) = 152s. 

In other words an installation which is basically adequate 
but has an unsatisfactory maintenance characteristic can be 
rejuvenated, its illumination drop almost halved, its useful 
light output increased, the cleaning effort halved, and the 
annual cost reduced. 
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; Apologia 
The gap between theory and practice is very 


Wide in 
lighting design mainly because ideals cost money and theory 
tends to be idealistic. The theory of lighting maintenance, 
however, is sternly economic and there are no “ ifs” of 
“buts” in it. These, however, arise in practice and the snag 
is the human weakness for leaving lighting alone so Jong as 


the lamps come on. The author has no remedies io offer 


for this, but feels that no harm can be done by i0oking 
lighting maintenance in the face. 





The Effect of a Dirty Atmosphere 
on the Output of Lighting Fittings 


The note describes an investigation 
of several fittings by means of an 
accelerated dirtying test, discusses 
the general principles involved and 
makes some suggestions for the 
design or selection of fittings to 
reduce maintenance costs. 


In recent years the Building Research Station has made 
a number of studies to examine the efficiency and economics 
of artificial lighting in buildings, particularly in offices and 
schools. These have shown for example that, in offices with 
good daylighting, lights may be in operation for only about 
250 hours per annum. In these circumstances, the cost of 
the electricity consumed is of less importance than the capital 
cost of the installation and other maintenance costs. Thus 
with some installations it was found that the annual costs 
for cleaning alone were of the same order as the cost of the 
electricity used per annum, and in some cases were two or 
three times as great. That this cleaning is necessary was 
demonstrated in a London office of average cleanliness where 
dust, allowed to accumulate on the fittings for about a year, 
reduced the average level of illumination on the desks by 
some 25 per cent. of that available when the fittings were 
cleaned. 

The rate at which decoration and fittings become dirty 
obviously depends on the general dirtiness of their situation 
and, without doubt, every effort should as far as possible 
be made to reduce at its source the contamination of the 
air. In a given situation, however, the rate of deterioration 
of light output can be expected to vary with the design of 
the fitting. This note describes some investigations made to 
examine the ways in which different fittings are affected by 
dusty atmospheres. Although some of the design principles 
consequently stated w.Il seem obvious to many readers, the 
fact remains that many lighting fittings do not appear to 
have been designed in accordance with them. 





* The author is with the Building Research Station of the Department 
is article is Crown copyright reserved 


of Scientific and Industrial Research. 





By FLORA W. BLACK, 
B.Sc., A.Inst.P.* 


Precautions Necessary to Obtain Accurate Measurements 


In measuring the effect of dirt, or any other variable, on 
light output, care is necessary to ensure that measured 
changes in output are due solely to the cause to which they 
are attributed and are not increased or decreased by other 
factors. The output of filament lamps, for example, is 
particularly sensitive to voltage changes, a 1 per cent. 
change in applied voltage causing a 4 per cent. change in 
light output. Although the output of the fluorescent lamp is 
not so sensitive to voltage fluctuation—1 per cent. change 
in voltage causing approximately 1 per cent. change in 
output—it is particularly sensitive to changes in conditions 
of ambient temperature and, probably, of humidity. A 
change of room temperature from about 45 deg. F. to 55 deg. 
F. has been observed to cause an alteration of 8 per cent. 
in the illumination measurements at the test positions. On 
another occasion a drop of 6 per cent. in the intensity read- 
ings one afternoon, which was restored the following morn- 
ing, occurred when the air had become very humid and 
rainfall occurred although neither the temperature nor the 
voltage had changed appreciably. If the observer is not 
aware of them such changes in ambient conditions or supply 
voltage may produce serious errors in measurement of what 
is represented as the effect of cleaning on light output. It is 
possible that these effects may partly explain some of the 
conflicting findings previously reported by others. 


An Accelerated Dirtying Test 


For these and other reasons it was decided that, to ensure 
comparable conditions for measurement of illumination 
levels, the special investigation of the effect of dirtying should 
be carried out in a large test room fitted with a stabilised 
voltage supply rather than in offices in general use. To avoid 
undue delay in waiting for the fittings to become dirty 4 
method of accelerating the process was developed. A dark 
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grey dust (pulverised-fuel ash passed through a very fine 
sieve) was ejected into the air stream of a fan and so dis- 
persed and diffused that a thoroughly dusty atmosphere 
permeated the whole of the test room. Care was taken not 
to direct the dust toward the fittings. Dust was visible in 
the air for about one hour after injection and detectable by 
smell for a longer period. Thus it remained airborne for a 
sufficiently long period to enable it to diffuse throughout the 
air around the fittings. It was left to settle naturally, and 
the process was repeated several times. The level of 
illumination at specified positions on the working plane 
directly beneath and to the side of the fitting was measured 
when the fittings were dirty, when selected parts had been 
cleaned and when the complete fittings were cleaned. The 
fittings were mounted about 6 ft. above this working 
plane. 
Results 

Visual examination of the dirty fittings showed the con- 
tamination to be heaviest on upward-facing horizontal sur- 
faces, to be appreciable on upward-facing inclined surfaces, 
to be slight but noticeable on vertical surfaces and to be 
very slight or non-existent on downward-facing surfaces. 
Examination of fittings dirty after normal exposure confirms 
this to be usual as, indeed, anyone who has done any dusting 
well knows. 

There are, of course, instances which may be cited of 
vertical or downward-facing surfaces becoming quickly 
dirty; for example, the insides of window panes and the 
walls above radiators. In these cases, however, the dirtying 
is due largely to thermal precipitation of dust from the air 
on to the cold surface. Fittings inside a building are unlikely 
to be appreciably colder than the surrounding air, unless 
sited where they are subject to intermittent warm air 
currents such as might occur in canteens or factories, or 
where the design of the fittings is such that air streams 
warmed by the lamp when it is alight impinge on part of 
the fitting. Another complication, which need not really 
concern us here, is that if the fitting develops and retains 
an electrostatic charge, dust may be attracted to all exposed 
surfaces. 

In addition to the above general principles, two other 
observations on the process of dirtying should be noted. 
The first is that, unless an enclosed fitting is really airtight, 
dust settles on surfaces inside as well as outside it, The 
second is that the rate of deposition of dust and its pattern 
of deposition may be affected by the extent to which the 
lamp is ali ht during the period of dirtying. 

Both these effects were illustrated by the tungsten fila- 
ment lamp fitting shown in Fig. 1, which is provided with 
4 cover “las: or vizor. This, being a sliding fit in the mouth 









of the shade, transforms it into an enclosed but not sealed 
fiiting. Dust settling inside the fitting on the upper side 
of the vizor very considerably reduced the illumination 
directly beneath the fitting and the reduction was compara- 
tively greater when the lamp was alight during the period 
of contamination. This increased loss of light was clearly 
due to the heavier deposit of dust inside the fitting result- 
ing from the greater circulation of dirty air through it which 
the convection currents had induced. 

An example of convection currents reducing the con- 
tamination of a fitting is shown by the striated pattern 
of the dust deposit on the fluorescent lamp in Fig. 2, which 
was alight during the period of contamination. The louvres 
beneath the lamp divided the upward current into several 
distinct streams, and the deposition on the upper part of 
the lamp was thus much less above the gaps than above 
the solid part of the louvres. Other fluorescent lamps 
similarly exposed but not alight were found to have a uni- 
form deposit of the same order as the heaviest parts of 
that shown in Fig. 2. The reduction in illumination with 
the fitting dirtied as shown in Fig. 2 was correspondingly 
less than that for fittings similarly exposed but not alight. 

Other workers(!) have reported that the provision of 
ventilation apertures reduced the rate at which certain fit- 
tings became dirty, but have stated that they did not know 
to what extent their effectiveness depends on the lamp 
being alight. The above measurements make it clear that 
ventilation is beneficial only if the resulting air currents 
tend to decrease rather than increase the contamination of 
important transmitting or reflecting surfaces; they may do 
either. Furthermore, the effectiveness of the ventilation in 
the present study did depend on the lamp being alight 
during the period it was exposed to the risk of contamina- 
tion. If this is likely to be so with other designs, a factor 
to be remembered in considering their advantage is that, 
in normal offices with good daylighting, the lamps are 
unlikely to be alight for as much as 10 per cent. of this 
time. 

In effect any lighting fitting is an arrangement about 
the lamp of a number of surfaces intended to modify the 
output and distribution of light in some desired way. If 
these surfaces become dirty the total light output may be 
reduced and the distribution characteristics altered. At the 
design stage, therefore, consideration should be given not 
only to the output and light distribution to be achieved 
when the fitting is clean, but also to the liability of particular 
surfaces to become dirty and the probable effect on the 
output characteristics of the fitting. Dust will inevitably 
reduce the coefficient of transmission of transparent or 
translucent materials but may increase or decrease the 
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Fig. 3. 





reflection factor of these and of opaque materials according 
to wnetner it makes tnem lighter or darker in colour than 
they were when clean. Some of these effects were demon- 
strated when tne fittings shown in Figs. 3-8 were subjected 
to the accelerated dirtying test. 

A series of trials witn tne fitting shown in Fig. 3 mounted 
6 ft. above the working plane produced reductions in 
tne levels of illumination on the working plane varying 
from 14 + 4 per cent. directly beneath the fitting to 30 + 8 
per cent. at positions 64 ft. to one side of it. This iitting 
has opaque vertical metal egg-box-type louvres beneath the 
twin tluorescent lamps and a specially shaped white painted 
metal reflector above them designed to redirect downwards 
and outwards much of the light originally emitted upwards 
from the lamps. It was found that about 70 per cent. 
of the loss in illumination when the fitting was dirty was 
caused by dust which had settled on the top of the lamps. 
This reduced the amount of light emitted upwards to be 
reflected downwards by what is in effect the false ceiling. 
By covering this false ceiling with black paper it can be 
shown that light redirected by it, when the fitting is clean, 
does contribute about 18 per cent. of the total illumination 
beneath the fitting and over 30 per cent. of the illumination 
at the other test positions. Since the vertical louvres did 
not look very dirty it may seem surprising that they had 
as much effect as they did on the light output. Presumably 
some of the light passing through them is subject to some 
inter-reflection. 

Comparisons made between the fluorescent fitting shown 
in Fig. 3 and those of new design with translucent plastic 
louvres or sidepieces as shown in Figs. 4 and 5 showed that 
where the louvres are vertical as in Fig. 4 the loss of light 
is the same as for the fitting shown in Fig. 3. Where, how- 
ever, the side members are inclined to the vertical as in 
Fig. 5 they become very much dirtier for the same degree 
of exposure, and the percentage loss of light is much greater. 
On the working plane the percentage loss directly beneath 
the fitting in Fig. 5 was one and a half times as great, and 
6 ft. to the side twice as great, as with the other fittings. 

Trials with the tungsten filament lamp fittings shown in 
Figs. 6 and 7 showed that at positions 6 ft. to the side the 
percentage reduction in the level of illumination with 
dirtying was the same for cach fitting. These positions 
receive light transmitted through the shade, and in both 
cases this was redu>ed by dust settling on it. The reduction 
in illumination directly beneath the fitting shown in Fig. 7 
was, however, much less than that beneath the other. With 
this fitting some of the light emitted downwards comes by 
reflection from the underside of the outer shade, and this 


Fig. 4. 





Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 8. 
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is not aflected by dust settling on its upper surface. 
the other fitting, some of the light emitted downwards comes 
through the shade, and this is, of course, reduced by dust 


gttling on its upper surface. It may be mentioned that 
with a fitting similar to that in Fig. 7 but with two vertical 
cylinders, instead of cones, the light reduction for similar 
exposure was very much less, 

The large, almost horizontal, shelf on the fitting shown 
in Fig. 8 received a much heavier deposit than any of the 
inclined surfaces of other fittings examined. The average 
brightness of the fitting which, from all positions on the 
working plane, is due to transmitted light was thus severely 
reduced. For sinyilar exposure the percentage reduction 
with this fitting was more than one and a half times as 
sreat as that with the fitting shown in Fig. 6 and, in the 
accelerated dirtying test, reductions of 45 per cent. beneath 
the fitting and 60 per cent. 6 ft. to the side of it were 
measured. Such a fitting should, therefore, not be used in 
a dirty atmosphere. 

These examples show that, in general, an appraisal of the 
fitting and its situation should indicate at least qualitatively 
whether any particular surface is in a position to influence 
the light output and whether it is liable to become rapidly 
dirty. In due course, depending on their circumstances, all 
lamps and their fittings become dirty and require cleaning. 
If maintenance costs are to be kept |ow the lamps and fittings 
must be easily accessible and easily cleaned. A good light- 
ing fitting is one which not only distributes the light suitably 
at low initial cost but also has low maintenance costs. 

This may be achieved by designing to reduce the rate at 
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which critical surfaces liable to affect the light output be- 
come dirty, and so that the process of cleanag when required 
is simplified. The design should be such that lamps may be 
replaced or the fitting and lamp cleaned without dismantling, 
or such that the fitting may be easily dismantled. From this 
point of view the fitting shown in Fig. 4 may be commended 
for having vertical louvres which are simple to clip on to 
or detach from the lamp. which may then be easily cleaned 
in situ or replaced. 

To reduce the rate at which they are likely to become dirty, 
critical exposed surfaces should where possible be vertical 
or downward-facing and should be unlikely to accumu- 
late an electrostatic charge. They should also be smooth and 
free from awkward crevices or corners likely to become dust 
traps. Fittings of the enclosed type such as that shown in 
Fig. 1 should preferably be airtight to prevent contamination 
from “ breathing.” 
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Lighting Abstracts 


OPTICS AND PHOTOMETRY 


Brightness factors. 

D. M. Fincu and J. R. Cravatn, Illum. Engng., 51, 
587-594 (Aug., 1956). 

In order to avoid confusion in the use of such terms as 


371. 535.39 


. 


“ reflectance,” “diffuse reflectance” and “ diffuse reflection 
factor,” support is given to the adoption of “ brightness 
factor” having the meaning—foot lamberts reflected from 
a surface divided by the foot candles incident thereon; the 
angles of incidence and of viewing or observation always 
being stated. The advantage of “brightness factor” is 
demonstrated in relation to the reflection characteristics of 
various test plates and of the printing ink and paper com- 
prising reading matter. A laboratory technique for measur- 


ing brightness factor is described. P. P. 
LAMPS AND FITTINGS 
621.327.43 
372. 1L.E.S. Guide for life performance testing of fluorescent 


lamps. 

Illum. Engng.,, 51, 595-596 (Aug., 1956). 

Prepared by the Committee on Testing Procedures for 
Illumination Characteristics of the American I.E.S., this 
guide describes the controlled conditions under which 
fluorescent lamps should be operated to obtain data on 
individual and average lamp life and on changes in light 
output and other operating characteristics throughout life. 
The electrical supply, operating conditions, photometric and 


electrical measurements and selection of lamps and 

auxiliaries are individually dealt with. P, P. 
621.327.4 

373. I.E.S. Guide for electrical measurements of mercury 


vapor lamps. 
Illum. Engng., 51, 597-599 (Aug., 1956). 

Prepared by the Committee on Testing Procedures for 
Illumination Characteristics of the American LE.S., this 
guide describes the procedure to be followed when measuring 
the electrical characteristics of mercury vapour lamps 
operated on A.C. circuits. Consideration is given to the 
power supply, ambient temperature, ballasts, circuits, lamp 


position and stabilisation, instruments and _ instrument 
corrections. P. P. 
374. Fundamental principles of light signals. 654.9 


K. GrosskurTH, Lichttechnik, 8, 339-342 (Aug., 1956). 
In German. 

The author deals only with the light signals used on the 
German railways but the principles apply also to other fields 
of signalling by fixed lights. Assuming that the signal must 
be visible for a certain distance (taken in the paper as 300 
to 500 metres), it is possible to calculate, from a knowledge 
of the mounting height of the signal and the radius of cur- 
vature of the track, the distribution of luminous intensity 
required. The appropriate formulae are given in the paper 
but these are somewhat complicated and the work can be 
shortened by using charts, samples of which are reproduced. 

J. W. T. W. 


375. Determinants of fluorescent ballast life. 621.329 

G. C. Harvey and C. E. Strecker, //lum. Engng., 51, 

563-568 (.4ug., 1956). 

The effects on the life of fluorescent lamp ballasts of 
insulation temperature, capacitor temperature, switching 
surges and lamp deactivation are separately considered. 
Insulation life is decreased by one-half for each 10 deg. C. 





increase in operating temperature. The consequences of 
capacitor failure in a number of standard circuits are dealt 
with. Adequate “ surge testing” is advocated. Deactivation 
of one of the cathodes of a fluorescent lamp results in an 
increase in operating current which causes the ballast to 
overheat and eventually fail. P. P. 


LIGHTING 


376. Daylight surveys under a partly cloudy sky. 628.9) 
M. A. Nowak, Illum. Engng., 51, 559-562 (Aug., 1956), 
Measurements of daylight factor in a full-scale room 
have been compared for sky conditions corresponding to 
totally overcast, partly cloudy (with and without sun on the 
ground) and totally clear. It was found that with the indoor 
illumination expressed as a percentage of the outdoor 
illumination on a vertical surface in the plane of the window. 
reliable interior daylighting surveys could be made on partly 
cloudy days (5C per cent. or more cloud cover) to within 
20 per cent. of the accuracy possible with a totally overcast 
sky, provided the ground in front of the windows was shaded 
for a distance of at least 100 ft. P. P. 


377. Luminous interiors for the home. 628.972 
E. W. Commery, Illum. Engng., 51, 479-486 (June, 1956), 
A full-scale test room simulating a domestic interior but 
having its walls and ceiling of variable luminances was used 
to assess the acceptability for relaxation and casual reading 
of various combinations of room surface luminances. The 
distributions of working plane illumination corresponding 
to the three principal radiating surfaces acting singly and 
together are illustrated by perspective diagrams. Photographs 
are given of three-dimensional models which illustrate the 
percentage preferences for various combinations of wall 
and ceiling luminances with which to perform the two types 
of domestic activity. P. P. 


581.14 
378. Effect of illumination and temperature on rate of 
growth of cucumbers. 
H.-J. Dopitiet, Lichttechnik, 8, 345-347 (Aug., 1956). 
In German. 

The plants were grown under artificial light alone, the 
rate of growth being measured, as usual, by the dry weight. 
In the first set of experiments five different illuminants were 
used, viz., a mixture of two types of fluorescent, mercury- 
tungsten, and three types of mercury discharge lamps, the 
illumination being 200 Im/ ft? in all cases. The most beneficial 
illuminants were the mercury-tungsten and the fluorescent 
and the latter was used for the further experiments. These 
were made to determine the relation between rate of growth 
and illumination at different ambient temperatures, 23, 26 
and 29 deg. C. The illumination values were 100, 200, 400 


and 700 Im/ft?. J. W. T. W. 
628.972 
379, Engineered home lighting using prismatic lenses am 


refractors. 

C. C. KELLER, Illum. Engng., 51, 470-476 (June, 1956) 
Statistics show that over half the accidents occurring " 
American homes take place on outside steps and porches 
and in the yard, garden, driveway and hall. Many of these 
locations are normally the most dimly lit at night. Way’ 
are described in which these and other places in and aroun 
the home can be illuminated by prismatic lens luminaire 
the interior lighting being effected mainly with flust 
mounted luminaires having flux distributions appropriate 
the domestic tasks being catered for. 
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Dunbartonshire 


and Frederick Thomas and Co., Ltd. 


HE first hospital to be completed in Britain since 
before the war, the general hospital at Alexandria, 
Dunbartonshire, has beds for 150 patients. The site 

is in a sheltered valley to the south of Loch Lomond 
which, together with Ben Lomond, can be seen from 
the approach road and forecourt. Most of the hospital 
buildings are two storeys high and the accommodation 
includes, on the ground floor, the out-patients and casualty 
department, X-ray and physio-therapy departments, 
operating theatres, gynaecology and chest wards, phar- 
macy, laundry, administration wing, mortuary and boiler 
house. On the first floor are the main medical and surgical 
wards, the laboratories, main kitchen and staff dining- 
room. Attached to the hospital buildings by a short 
Connecting link is the two-storey nurses’ home and school. 
Each ward unit contains 26 beds, but is divided up 

by part-glazed partitions into sections containing only 
(wo or four beds. Within each ward unit are two bath- 
fooms, a sluice room, and a sitting and dining-room for 


ambul: tory patients. Shared between two ward units 
iS a linen room, a dressings room and a kitchen. The 
wards cre slanned so that in an emergency they could 
accom oie extra beds to raise the capacity of the 
hospit: ‘to nearly 300. 

ice ‘ae of the plan is a two-storey service wing 


cts the ward blocks with the administrative 





General view of hospital as 
seen from north. Patients 
and visitors enter under the 
“ bridge” on the left. The 
service entrance is under the 
tower on the right. 


Hospital at Alexandria, 


Designed for the Department of Health for Scotland, through the Western 
Regional Hospital Board, by J. L. Gleave, M.A., A.R.S.A., A.R.1.B.A., MLT.P.L, 

of John Keppie and Henderson and J. L. Gleave (chief assistant—now partner 

—T. R. Scott, D.A. (Glas.), A.R.I.B.A.), in conjunction with Forbes Murison, 
A.R.LB.A., and R. T. Cunningham, A.R.1.B.A. (chief architect and deputy chief 
architect, Western Regional Hospital Board) and J. H. Davidson, A.R.I.B.A., of the 
Department of Health for Scotland. Main contractor, Angus M. MacDougall 

and Co., Ltd.; electrical installation, Jas. Kilpatrick and Son, Ltd., and Claude 
Hamilton and Son, Ltd.; lighting fittings supplied by Merchant Adventurers, Ltd., 


building : its basement contains the various service runs 
and is used for the transportation of refuse, while the 
ground floor is used for general circulation and the first 
floor for food transport. This separation of the different 
types of circulation is claimed to minimise congestion. 
A tower houses the water tanks and lift motors, and 
there is a glass-enclosed external staircase which gives 
access from the ground floor of the service wing to the 
staff dining-rooms, the sitting rooms and bedrooms of 
the doctors and sisters and the matron’s quarters—all of 
which are situated on the first floor of the administration 
block. 

The hospital was designed to allow for future exten- 
sions—in particular, a unit for consultants which is to 
be built adjacent to the out-patients’ wing—and most of 
the structure would be strong enough to support an addi- 
tional storey. 


Construction 

The construction of the hospital is based on units 
100 ft. x 40 ft. in area. A steel frame divides these units 
into bays 20 ft. wide and 40 ft. deep. Floors and roofs 
are of precast hollow-concrete blocks, covered with a 
14-in. cement screed. Link blocks, such as the service 
block, are of load-bearing brickwork, with floors and 
roof of 5-in. in situ concrete on wood-wool slabs which 
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Part of typical ward, divided up by glazed partitions, Note the large 
window area. In the foreground is the ward sister’s desk, with its individual 


desk light, 


act as permanent shuttering. Cladding of the main units 
is as follows: Between reinforced concrete perimeter 
beams, and standing proud of the structural steel frame, 
are precast vibrated-concrete mullions. These mullions 
are rebated to take standard prefabricated wall panels, 
comprising an outer layer of }-in. tongued-and-grooved 
western red cedar boarding, arranged diagonally ; a 1-in. 
air space (vapour sealed) ; and a sandwich of bitumen- 
bonded glass-wool between insulation board and _ply- 
wood, the plywood acting as the internal wall finish. 
There are six types of standard panels, providing various 
arrangements of fixed lights, opening lights and solid wall, 
and they give good thermal insulation (U=0.125). 
There are a variety of internal partitions, including 
moler blocks, used for all first-floor partitions at or near 
mid-span ; brickwork and breeze blocks, used in the link 
blocks, kitchen, laboratories, etc.; and cork slabs with a 
stove-enamel finish for screens in the wards. Floor 
finishes are as follows: Wards, link blocks and nurses’ 


home, cork and thermoplastic tiles ; laundry, boiler house 
and garage, granolithic; operating theatre and post 


mortem, terrazzo ; kitchens, quarry tiles. There are sus- 
pended ceilings of v-jointed plywood panels in the 
operating theatres (to conceal air-ducting), and of per- 
forated acoustic board in the entrance hall to the adminis 
tration block ; and in the corridors of the ward blocks 
and the administration block acoustic boarding is fixed 
directly to the plaster ceiling. The roofs are covered 
with three-ply mineral-surfaced roofing felt. 


Services 

Heating is by hot water obtained indirectly from two 
mechanically stoked horizontal steam boilers. These 
boilers are rated at 10,200 Ib. of steam an hour, the 
steam being required for sterilising and for the laundty 
and cooking equipment. Cast-iron radiators (hospital 
type) are used in most rooms, but there are radiant panels 
in the operating theatres (to minimise dust-carrying CoM 
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Top: The central supplies hall, with hatches and doorways leading to the central 
Bottom : Typical sitting- 


sterilizing departments, the pharmacy, and the linen and other stores. 
room or patients’ day-room. It is open to the corridor on one side to facilitate supervision. 


Note domestic-tyne furnishings and lighting fittings. 
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vection currents), ceiling panels in the laboratories 
(bec2use of the lack of wall space) and fan-assisted cabinet 
heaters in the x-ray rooms and entrance halls. Domestic 
hot water comes from five cast-iron steam-to-water 
calorifiers. 

There is a mechanical air supply and exhaust system 
to the operating theatres, the air supply being filtered, 
heated and humidified. The rate of intake slightly 
exceeds the exhaust rate, thereby ensuring a higher static 
air pressure than elsewhere in the building, which prevents 
the infiltration of untreated air. 

The hospital took just under three years to build, con- 
tracts for the civil engineering work and for the founda- 
tion piers having been let, respectively, one year and six 
months before the main contract. The cost, excluding 
electro-medical equipment, medical furnishings, and equip- 
ment for the kitchen and laundry, was £520,000, i.e., 
8is. 4d. a ft. super or Ss. 14d. a ft. cube. 


Lighting 

Artificial lighting is mainly by tungsten lamps, flu- 
orescent lamps being used only in the laboratories. 
General lighting for the wards is from white opal-glass 
ceiling fittings, supplemented by individual reading lights 
with swivel-mounted spun-aluminium reflectors over 
each bed and an adjustable table lamp for the ward 
sister’s desk. At night a low level of illumination is 
provided by special “night lights.” Similar opal-glass 
fittings are used for general lighting in the consulting 
rooms, where their light is supplemented by adjustable 
desk lamps and by standard lamps on wheels. 

In the day rooms, sitting rooms, etc., an attempt has 
been made to produce’ a domestic atmosphere to make 
patients and visitors feel at home. Decorative domestic- 
type pendant fittings have been installed, with additional 
light coming from wall lights with brightly coloured spun- 
metal reflectors and from standard lamps. Typical of 
the pendant fittings is that seen in the photograph on 


Entrance hall to ad: 
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garden and ornameiital pool, 








page 369 a 2l-in. diameter unit with three spu- 
aluminium reflectors each housing a 100-watt lamp. More 
wall lights have been used in the entrance hail, where the 
main light comes from 6}-in. diameter circular fittings 
recesed into the ceiling. This fitting has an anodised 
aluminium reflector housing a 60-watt lamp and concen- 
tric louvres stove-enamelled white. 

In the large circular hall from which the various 
medical and surgical supplies are distributed, general 
lighting comes from 15-in. diameter circular fittings, each 
housing two 150-watt lamps and covered with a lightly 
obscured prismatic lens, which are fixed directly to the 
ceiling. Local lighting, from fittings recessed into the 
underside of the peripheral canopy, is provided at cach 
of the supplies hatches. General lighting in the operating 
theatre is from more large circular ceiling fittings, while 
there is, of course, an adjustable fitting to provide the 
high level of illumination needed over the operating table 
itself. 


(Photographs by courtesy of the Architect and Building News) 


lock. 
General view looking anwanl main entrance and casualty b 
with administration block in background and ward block 
extreme left. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Tungsten lamp fittings 


Loblite Ltd. have announced a comprehensive range of 
Lidner fittings for use with tungsten filament lamps. They 
are designed on contemporary lines by Prof. Wagenfeld 
ysing Lidner porcelain and Putzler glass. The range, which 
covers a multiplicity of uses, includes wall brackets, pendant 
and ceiling fittings and watertight fittings. Mainly designed 
«9 achieve an ideal combination of beauty of outline and 





maximum utility, some are available with more decorative 
gass-ware. Illustrated is an all-glass ceiling fitting with an 
opal striped glass for use with 100-watt lamps. Full details 
of the range may be obtained from Loblite Ltd., Third 
Avenue, Team Valley, Gateshead-on-Tyne 11. 


Fluorescent inspection lamp 


A new fluorescent inspection lamp is marketed by 
Lexington Products Ltd. (3-6 Alfred Place, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.C.1). Known as the “Lexlite” it is of sturdy 
construction and uses a 12-in. 6-watt fluorescent lamp 
having a life of 2,000 hours. One side of the lamp is 
mirrored to reduce glare in the user’s eyes and to increase 
light output in the direction of use. Overall dimensions 
are 13 in. x 14 in.; the weight is 9 oz. With four yards 
of heat-resisting insulated cable it retails at 49s. 6d. 


Weatherproof wall fittings 


Falk, Stadelmann and Co. Ltd. (91, Farringdon Road, 
E.C.1) have recently introduced a number of decorative 
and functional lighting fittings. Illustrated (left) is the 
“Viceroy” weatherproof wall fitting for use with 
100/150-watt tungsten lamps. A cast aluminium wall bracket 
supports an 18-in. s.w.g. anodised aluminium spinning. A 
spun aluminium reflector is finished white stove-enamelled 





inside; a" ot cr visible metalwork is finished blue-grey stove 
enamel. Th2 glass is white opal. List price of this fitting 
is £6. Also illustrated (right) is the “Tyrone” fitting 
(100/15¢ wat’ lamp) consisting mainly of an aluminium 
reflector ‘he ‘side of which is bright etched and anodised; 
the exte: ior blue-grey stove enamelled. List price is £5 5s. 









Dome-light units 
Halcrete Panels 


Ltd. have produced a 
“ Perspex” dome-light unit which has been especially 
designed as an integral part of Halcrete interlocking wood- 


complete 


wool slabs. These units are particularly appropriate for 
school and factory buildings, and are equally effective for 
flat or pitched roofs. They have been designed to save 
time and money; not only is the dome-light unit easy to 
erect but it has the added advantage of being cheaper to 
install than a separate dome-light, due to the fact that two 
separate trades are eliminated by the design of this unit, 
i.e., the carpenters who make the surrounds, and secondly, 
the steel erectors, who normally provide supports for the 
surround. 

The dome-light units are designed for fixing in ceilings 
or roof linings of Halcrete interlocking wood-wool slabs. 
The unit spans the distance between purlins or main beams. 
The ends of the wood-wool slabs abutting the timber kerb 
of the dome light rest on a 2-in. by 2-in. angle. At the 
sides of the dome light the interlocking channel is packed 
with timber to keep it rigid, and the joint stiffened by a 
2-in. by 2-in. angle screwed into the kerb and self-tapped 
screwed into the interlocking channel edging. A _ }4-in. 
screed is laid on the wood-wool slabs and is formed into 
a fillet at the angle between the dome-light kerb and the 
wood-wool slabs. The built-up bituminous roofing is 
carried straight up and over the top of the kerb. A range 
— is available, and special sizes can also be made to 
order. 


Prefabricated monitor roof 


Additions to the range of Arcon prefabricated buildings, 
aimed at meeting the needs of industrial and other users 
requiring larger types of structures, are announced by 
Taylor Woodrow (Building Exports) Ltd., marketing agents 
for the Arcon Group, of Welbeck-street, London, W.1. 
They include the monitor roof, an entirely new building, 
embodying special features allowing both for the enclosure 
of extensive floor spaces and a high degree of natural and 
uniform lighting. 





The monitor roof represents a departure in “ factory- 
made” buildings, combining the use of modular planning 
and standardised components for the construction of flat- 


roofed structures. The system consists essentially of 
columns spaced on a grid, 30 ft. (9.14 m.) by 40 ft. (12.19 m.), 
and carrying a superstructure of welded tubular lattice 
framed beams. The beams, which are spaced at 10 ft. 
(3.05 m.) centres, provide support for any form of suitable 
roofing systems. A feature of unusual interest is that the 
design allows for the introduction of roof lighting by means 
of monitor frames, which give substantial vertical glazing 
areas in continuous runs, at spacings of 20 ft. (6.10 m.), 
30 ft. (9.14 m.), or 40 ft. (12.19 m.), according to the 
intensity of the lighting required. The clear height of 
columns is 15 ft. (4.57m.), giving a height to underside 
of roof deck of 18 ft. (5.48 m.). 





Trade Literature 


A.E.I. Lamp_aND LIGHTING Co., Ltp., Mazda House, 44, 
Fitzroy Road, London, N.W.1.—Three brochures as 
follows: The first giving details of the F1163 new over- 
lamp vitreous enamel reflector; the second illustrating 
fully the family of fiuorescent fittings for industrial use 
and the third with the accent on the flexibility of industrial 
and commercial fittings. 

CryseL_co, Ltp., Kempston Works, Bedford.—Three leaflets 
giving details and prices on the De Luxe channel fittings, 
the Cryselco opal glass unit for ceiling mounting and some 
industrial fluorescent fittings. 

FALK, STADELMANN AND Co., Ltp., 91, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C.1.—A well illustrated catalogue No. 806/56 
on decorative glassware for commercial, contemporary, 
decorative and fluorescent lighting fittings as well as flood- 
lights, spotlight, sign, etc., together with electrical acces- 
sories and control units. 

GowsHaLL, Ltp., Lambs Conduit Passage, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1.—Four brochures illustrating the G.55 
Guardpost; 5B giving details of the “ Signlite ” external 
lighting unit; 6A illustrating fully tubular steel posts, 
columns and “ Permaposts ” and 17 giving details of the 
“ Duopark ” twin automatic parking meter. 

HOLOPHANE, Ltp., Elverton Street, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W.1.—A revised catalogue giving details of a wide range 
of prismatic lighting units available for aoplication in 
industry. No. 5,600 gives details of high bay, low bay 
and “ Alicast”’ fittings. 

AKTIESELSKABET LYFA, 32, Blankavej, Copenhagen Valby, 
Denmark.—Catalogue, in Danish, giving details of this 
firm’s products, including lighting fittings, wall brackets, 
table and lamp standards, fluorescent industrial and 
commercial fittings, floodlights, spotlights, etc. In many 
cases there are examples of installations. 


Correspondence 


Lighting Equipment and Maintenance 


Dear Sir,—I was unable to attend the LE.S. Summer 
Meeting, but I have read with considerable interest the paper 
by Hawkins and Veness. 

Designers of lighting equipment will agree with most of 
the points made by the authors on design, but there are 
commercial implications involved which may be summed up 
in the words “the customer generally obtains what he pays 
for.” 

In Section 4.7 of this paper there is, however, a point 
against which I must protest most strongly. Among even 
competent people there is an erroneous belief that complete 
or partial enclosure of a lamp adversely affects the life of 
the lamp. It cannot be emphasised too strongly that this 
is rarely, if ever, the case. I quote from the “ Lamp 
Bulletin,” issued by the Lamp Department, G.E., Nela Park 
Engineering Division, page 20: “ Operating a lamp at high 
bulb temperature will usually not affect the life of the lamp 
unless this temperature is sufficient to produce blistering of 
the bulb, loosening of the base, melting of the glass supports, 
or some other similar condition. Since the temperature at 
which the filament of a lamp operates is very high (about 
4,750 deg. F. for a 200-watt lamp), an increase in the bulb 
temperature of a lamp will not produce any noticeable in- 
crease in the filament temperature. And so long as the 
filament temperature is not increased, there will be no effect 
on the life of the lamp or its light output.” 

The term ventilation is frequently used with reference to 
lighting fittings without sufficient thought or scientific know- 
ledge. The B.B.A.1.R.A. Technical Report F/T138 entitied 
“ The Heating of Factory and Office Lighting Fittings . . .” 
states: “If, as in most cases, it is impracticable to so cut 
away the top of the reflector to ensure free radiation around 
the lampholder, it is better to have no apertures whatever 
in the neck. It is not sufficient merely to pierce the top 


of the reflector with what are normally termed ventilation 
BOS «ox 
I feel that these scientific facts are very much at variance 
with popular belief. 
London. 


J. STUDHOLME. 








Situations 


Vacant 


Ekco-Ensign Electric Ltd. have vacancy in their Londo; 
Office for LIGHTING ENGINEER. He should be well educate; 
and conversant with modern lighting methods. Apply Senio, 
Lighting Engineer, 45, Essex Street, W.C.2. — 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANT — ELECTRICAL. — Eciucated ty 
National Certificate level with practical experience in elec 
trical contracting work for Manchester Engineer's Office 
Duties will require experience in estimates, preparation 9; 
quotations, and layout particulars of lighting and power 
installation. Applications, which will be treated in com. 
plete confidence, should state age, full details of experience 
and salary required to C.W.S. Ltd., Engineering Depari. 
ment, Hanover Street, Manchester 4, and the envelop. 
should be endorsed “ Technical Assistant.” j 

ELECTRICAL.—A vacancy occurs in a Manchester 
Engineer’s Office for an ILLUMINATING ENGINEER. Candi. 
dates must have experience in the design of lighting instal. 
lations for modern emporiums, factories, offices, etc, The 
duties include preparation of estimates and a knowledge oj 
electrical contracting would be an added advantage. Five. 
day week. Pension scheme. Letter of application must giv 
full details of age, experience and salary required to Boy 
No. 927. 

Vacuum Forming and Shaping Department of leading 
firm in the plastics industry require a CHARGEHAND in the 
Department. Applicants should have had some experience 
of both pressing and vacuum forming, have good personality 
and keenness to carry out some development. — Primary 
requirement, however, is for knowledge of work, with good 
self-discipline and ability to control others. Please reply 
in the first instance giving particulars of age, marital status, 
experience and wages, to Box No. 928. — 

JUNIOR SALES ENGINEER required for London area for 
the sale of Thorlux Industrial Lighting Equipment. Good 
prospects with pension. Write, stating age, previous experi. 
ence, to F. W. Thorpe, Ltd., Welby Road, Hall Green 
Birmingham. 

LIGHTING PLANNING STAFF at experienced and trainec 
levels required in London for Commercial and Industrial in- 
terior work. Written applications stating age, experience and 
salary required to Reference SSV, Crompton Parkinson, Lid. 
Crompton House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 

Crompton Parkinson, Ltd., require LiGHTING SALES 
ENGINEERS experienced in planning and selling modern and 
commercial industrial lighting in the London area. Write 
with full particulars of previous experience and _ salary 
required to Ref. ICL, 1-3, Brixton Roaa, London, $.W.9. — 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2, has vacancies for first-class DESIGNERS 
in its Lighting Department. Work will be concerned with 
special decorative fittings designs in both contemporary and 
traditional styles, and new lighting developments. The 
posts offer attractive prospects and salaries for men wilh 
initiative, imagination, and sound experience in this field 
Apply in writing to the Staff Manager. (Ref. D.O.) 

A vacancy exists for a SENIOR LIGHTING ENGINEER I 
the London Office of Lumenated Ceilings Limited, and 
applications are invited from Lighting Engineers havin 
experience in designing interior installations. Ability 1 
discuss proposals with architects and users at high level ' 
essential. Write in confidence to the London Manager #! 
Alliance House, Caxton Street, S.W.1, giving details 0 
career and present salary. 

County Council of Essex. Senior AssisTANT ELECTRIC 
ENGINEER A.P.T.D. IV, commencing salary according \ 
qualifications and experience but not exceeding £907 2s. 0¢ 

Candidates preferably should hold a National Certificalt 
and be capable of designing schemes, preparing drawils 
and specifications for electric lighting, heating and pov 
installations. 

Application form from H. Conolly, C.B.E., F.R.IBA. 
County Architect, County Hall, Chelmsford, returnable a 
copies of three recent testimonials by December 15, !% 
Canvassing disqualifies. 


LIGHT AN} LIGHTIN 
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London 


At the sessional meeting held in London on November 13 
a paper entitled “ The Starting of Fluorescent Lamps” was 
presented by Mr. D. T. Waigh and Mr. L. C. Wiltshire. 

In order to start the discharge in a hot-cathode fluorescent 
lamp it is necessary to ionise the mercury vapour and also to 
heat the cathodes to thermionic emission temperature. Among 
the numerous circuit arrangements in general use for lamp 
starting, three basic types may be distinguished: (1) Cold 
starting, in which the cathodes are cold wnen the ionisation 
is initiated by the application of a high voltage to the lamp 
diatrodes. Cathode temperature is then raised by the heating 
effect of the discharge. (2) Starter switch, where the lamp 
ca.hodes are given a short period of pre-heat.ng by the closure 
of an automatic switch, before a high voltage pulse on tne 
opening of the switch effects ionisation. (3) Continuous 
cathode heating, for example quick-start circuits, where 
cathode heating is maintained by an auxiliary transformer, 
and ionisation is assisted by concentrating the electric field 
near one of the electrodes of the lamp by means of a suitably 
placed conductor. 

A figure useful in specifying the ease with which a lamp 
may be started is the “ striking voltage,” defined in a manner 
appropriate to the type of circuit in which the lamp is used. 
Many factors influence striking voltage, some directly 
associated with the lamp itself, others associated with the 
circuit components or atmospheric conditions. 

Considering only mercury-argon filled lamps, physical 
dimensions of the tube and argon pressure affect the striking 
voltage in a simple manner. The longer and narrower the 
tube, the higher the striking voltage for a given gas pressure. 
The variation of striking voltage with gas pressure is such as 
to give a minimum at a certain pressure, which is however 
generally too low to be used because of the reduction in 
lamp life which would result. 

Glow switches are the most popular form of starter switch 
and with proper design give excellent performance, Require- 
ments of a glow switch are rapid closure of the contacts, an 
adequate but not prolonged closed period for pre-heating the 
lamp cathodes and a high peak voltage developed at the 
opening of the contacts. The necessary peak voltage to start 
the lamp discharge can be measured, and is termed the pulse- 
striking voltage. By restricting the area of the glow-switch 
electrodes and filling with a low pressure of gas, the pulse 
produced can be made sufficient to exceed the lamp pulse 
striking voltage under all normal conditions. 

Ambient temperature affects striking voltages because the 
pressure of mercury vapour is dependent on temperature. 
Low temperatures, i.e., 0 deg. C. and below, present practicag 
difficulties due to an increase in lamp-striking voltage. This 
difficulty may be partly overcome with type 3 circuits by the 
use of lamps with reduced gas pressure. Below minus 
a . It becomes difficult to maintain a steady discharge 

e lamp. 

High striking voltages are observed when the relative 
humidity exceeds 70 per cent., an effect caused by a con- 
ductive film of water forming on the outer surface of the 
lamp tube. The presence of the water film reduces the 
electric field in the neighbourhood of the lamp electrodes 
Prior to starting. Circuits of types 1 and 3 are particularly 
Prone to this trouble, which may be eliminated by the 
treatment of the glass tube with a water repellent material. 
Starter sw iches are designed to give a pulse voltage high 
enough to avoid starting difficulties at high humidities. 

When a lamp fails at the end of life, it does so because 


the ca'liovic has been stripped of emissive material, partly 


by slo _ ¢s .poration during the running of the lamp and 

Partly oy violent disruption during starting. Cathode 

dama; di: ng starting is minimised if heating to full emis- 

oa tp. ture is rapid, or if no ionisation occurs before 

ve Ny ss) temperature is reached, as in quick-start and 
el-c Sigr| starter-switch circuits. 

pot unser of circuits and starting devices have been 
sig special applications, for instance on D.C. or 
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400 c.p.s. supplies, but there is no starting method that has 
a clear advantage over all others. Undoubtedly the glow 
switch has the advantages of wide applicability and low 
initial cost. Where lamp replacement costs are high, how- 
ever, and there is no likelihood of temperature extremes, 
quick-start types perform better and give greater economy 
over a long period. 


Birmingham Centre 


The opening meeting of the 1956-57 Session took place 
at Regents House, St. Phillip’s Place, Birmingham, on 
September 28. The first part of the evening was devoted to 
the installation of the new chairman, Mr. V. A. Heydon, 
after which Mr. Heydon gave his chairman’s address under 
the title “‘ Luminescence and Some Practical Applications.” 

The various types of luminescence were first detailed 
covering the glow from the glow-worm’s tail to electro- 
magnetic radiations causing photo-luminescence, this latter 
form being the principal concern of the lecture. Many 
demonstrations were used to illustrate difficult points after 
which the practical applications of ultra-violet and lumines- 
cence were dealt with, including the application of fluores- 
cent paints and dyes as used in theatrical transformation 
scenes, the identification of chemicals by their colour, appear- 
ance under ultra-violet, the determination of the composition 
of certain prepared foods and the freshness of dairy pro- 
ducts, particularly eggs. Industrial applications such as 
crack detection were shown, the applications to agriculture, 
criminology, commercial marking, domestic washing 
powders, textile, etc., were dealt with. 

This being the chairman’s address no questions or debate 
followed but a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
Heydon by all present. 


Leicester Centre 


Mr. G. Mainwaring was the lecturer at the sessional 
meeting of the Leicester Centre on October 22 and his sub- 
ject was “ Aviation Lighting.” His main theme was the many 
aspects of the lighting of civil aircraft runways for safe 
night landings. With the many electronic devices now in use 
it was still necessary for pilots to have visual aids for land- 
ing. 
othe visual aids were designed to present a pattern of 
light on the approach, when the pilot could bring his plane 
through the illuminated “portal” to the actual runway 
which was either illuminated by flush lighting units on the 
actual path, or elevated lights on the edges. The latter 
system was considered the most satisfactory as their effi- 
ciency could not be impaired by dirt or snow in the winter. 
These units were designed with extremely efficient optical 
systems, incorporating prismatic acrylic plastic watertight 
covers. 

Mr. Mainwaring concluded his lecture by showing a film 
in which the audience had a pilot’s view and impression of 
the actual approach and landing at London Airport. The 
film emphasised in no uncertain terms the assistance given 
by artificial lighting to ensure safe and comfortable landings 
of fast pss at night and in bad weather. 


Nottingham Centre 


The first meeting of the Nottingham Centre for 1956-7 
session was held on October 4. At this meeting Mr. G. F. G. 
King was inducted as chairman for the ensuing year by Mr. 
P. A. Moore the retiring chairman. An appreciation of Mr. 
Moore’s services was given by Mr. N. C. Slater. Mr. 
G. F. G. King then welcomed Mr. C. C. Smith, Vice-presi- 
dent on behalf of the members and Mr. Smith responded 
in a most charming and witty manner. The 34 members and 
friends present were then shown a descriptive film of the 
installation of the very first gas turbine in an ocean-going 
tanker. 

Sheffield Centre 


The opening meeting of the 1956/57 session of the Shef- 
field Centre was held on October 8. After Dr. F. A. Benson, 
the chairman, had expressed his appreciation of the honour 
afforded him by the Sheftield Centre, he gave his address 
entitled “ Photoelectric cells and their applications.” 

The history of photoemissive cells was traced from the 
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year 1887 when Hertz first discovered the photoemissive 
eflect in the course of experiments on electrical resonance 
of tuned spark gaps. Pnotoconductive and photo-voltaic 
cells were also described in some detail. 

Dr. Benson explained that the number of possible appli- 
cations of photocells in industrial practice is enormous and 
covers a very wide field. Applications of photoemissive 
cells to general photometry, spectrophotometry, checking, 
control and counting operations, radiation detection, 
acoustics, astronomy, television and the recording of trans- 
ient optical phenomena were described. 

The next part of the address was concerned with photo- 
cells for infra-red detection. The characteristics and appli- 
cations of thellium-sulphide and lead sulphide photo-voltaic 
cells and of lead selenide and telluride photoconductive cells 
was mentioned. Military applications of the cells were dealt 
with first. It was pointed out that the Germans in the last 
war had used lead-sulphide cells for the detection of infra- 
red radiation from tungsten-filament lamps for infra-red 
telephony and from hot objects such as aircraft engine 
exhausts and ships’ funnels. Similar equipment was used for 
detecting aircraft from the air, as well as from the ground, 
for detection of factory chimneys from the air and for use 
in “homing” bombs and rockets which were intended to 
“home” automatically on the hot parts of aircraft, ships, 





IES SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 


On the facing page is given a list of companies and 
organisations who show their appreciation of the value of 
the IES by being Sustaining Members of the Society. 
Impressive though the list is there are many more firms in 
the industry whose business has prospered in no small way 
because of the work of the Society and who should therefore 
help to sustain the Society. The following are some of the 
reasons why firms with a stake in the lighting industry should 
become Sustaining Members of the TES :— 

(1) The Society has played a major part in the develop- 
ment of better lighting everywhere to the direct benefit of 
the industry. 

(2) Membership of the Society keeps members up to date 
with technical developments and trends. 

(3) Attendance at meetings promotes the interchange of 
ideas both between manufacturers and users. 

(4) Through membership of the Society the representatives 
of companies and organisations are eligible to serve on 
Council and Committees and thereby influence the work of 
the Society in promoting better lighting. 

(5) Sustaining Members may participate in the display of 
new lighting equipment at the Society’s Summer Meetings. 








etc. Some scientific and industrial applications of lead- 
sulphide cells were then enumerated. The heat radiated 
from a soldering iron (about 350 deg. C.) can be detected at a 
distance of 100 yards in this way. Other uses for such cells 
in the field of radiation pyrometry, which were mentioned, 
are the measurement of temperatures resulting from severe 
braking in moving vehicles and the detection of hot axle 
bearings. Further, gas, oil-fired and pulverised-fuel fur- 
naces may be monitored, and the cell used to follow tem- 
perature fluctuations rather than the luminosity of the flame. 


Because the absorption bands of water vapour and carbon- | 


dioxide fall within the region to which lead-sulphide responds, 
there will probably be applications in the fields of hygro- 
metry and gas analysis. 

. Finally, the author gave details of the relatively new 
junction phototransistor which possesses high sensitivity, 
low noise end excellent response and which has a physical 
volume less than that of a 0.22 calibre bullet. 

‘ r. F. Smith proposed a vote of thanks of the meeting 
or the ver, interesting address. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


LONDON 


December 11th 

Sessional Meeting. “ Automobile Headlamps: The ISO/CIE 
International Tests and their Influence on Meeting Beam Design,” 
by J. H. Nelson. (At the Federation of British Industries, 21, 
Tothill Street, S.W.1.) 6 p.m. 





CENTRES AND GROUPS 


December 3rd 

Lreeps.—* An Architect’s Approach to Lighting Design,” by 
G. Grenfell Baines. (At the Yorkshire Electricity Board Lecture 
Theatre, Ferensway, Hull.) 7 p.m. 


December 5th 

EpinBpurRGH.—“ Lighting of Small Factories,’ by J. S. 
McCulloch. (At the Y.M.C.A., 14,’ South St. Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh.) 6.15 p.m. ; 

NEWCASTE-UPON-T YNE.—* Foundations for Inspiration at 
Home,” by T. O. Freeth. (At the Large Lecture Theatre, Grey 
Hall, Department of Electrical Engineering, King’s College, 
College Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1.) 6.15 p.m. 


December 6th 

CarDIFF.— Lighting as a Basis for Design,” by D. Phillips. 
(At the South Wales Electricity Board’s Demonstration Theatre, 
The Hayes, Cardiff.) 7 p.m. 

G.Lascow.—“ Lighting of Small Factories,” by J. S. 
McCulloch. (Joint meeting with A.S.E.E.) (At the Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 39, Elmbank Crescent, 
Glasgow, C.2.) 6.30 p.m. 

NoTTINGHAM.—“ Lighting at London Airport,’ by J. G. 
Holmes. (At the Electricity Service Centre, Smithy Row, Notting- 
ham.) 5.30 for 6 p.m. 


December 10th 
LeEps.—‘‘ The Electrical Installation of the New Leeds 
College of Technology,” by J. H. Gura. (At the E.L.M.A. 
Lighting Service Bureau, 24, Aire Street, Leeds 1.) 6.15 p.m. 
SHEFFIELD.—Presidential Address, by W. E. Harper. (At the 
reper Library, The University, Western Bank, Sheffield, 10.) 
30 p.m. 


December 18th 

LivERPOOL.—Members Night. Interesting Lighting Installa- 
tions—Papers by Centre members. (At the Liverpool Passenger 
Transport Office, 24, Hatton Gardens, Liverpool.) 6 p.m. 


December 19th 

NortTH LANCASHIRE.—School Lighting, Part 2. (a) “ Electrical 
Contracting,” by F. Ainscow; (b) “Decoration,” by J. : 
McEwing. (At the Demonstration Theatre, The North-Western 
Electricity Board, 19, Friargate, Preston.) 7.15 p.m. 

TEES-SIDE.—* How to Live with Light,” by R. J. Fothergill. 
(At The Cleveland Scientific and Technical Institution, Corpora- 
tion Road, Middlesbrough.) 6.30 p.m. 
December 20th 

MANCHESTER.—“ Colour Matching,” by A. Wilcock. (At the 
Demonstration Theatre of the North-Western Electricity Board, 
Town Hall, Manchester.) 6 p.m. 
May 3rd and 4th 

Week-end meeting of EDINBURGH, GLASGOW and NEWCASTLE 
Centres at Peebles Hotel Hydro, Peebles. 





Binders for IES Transactions 


The IES has made arrangements with P. G. Chapman & 
Co. Ltd., Kent House Lane, Beckenham, Kent, for members 
and subscribers to get their volumes of Transactions bound 
at a cost of 8s. 6d. including return postage. The binding is 
of excellent quality in dark green cloth with the title, volume 
number and year in gold on the spine. Those wishing to 
have their copies bound one year per volume should send 
them direct to P. G. Chapman & Co., Ltd. 


Binders for Light and Lighting 

Binders for Light and Lighting may be ordered from 
W. H. Smith and Son Ltd., Book Department, Strand House, 
London, W.C.2, or from any of their branches. The binders 
are gold blocked on the spine with the name of the journal 
and the year, if required. The price of each is 13s. 4d. plus 
Is. 3d. packing and postage. 
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LIGHT AND “IGHTING 


POSTSCRIPT By “Lumeritas ” 


H OW MANY of my readers know what a phillumenist 
really is? Does this Greco-Latin hybrid mean what it 
seems to mean—a lover of lumens; or is it a new-found 
name for the lumenating (illuminating) engineer? If it 
were the latter, the philologist might argue with some point 
that “ lumenationist ” would be a better word. In fact, 
however, the phillumenist’s connection with light and light- 
ing is a secondary one; the objects of his love are noi 
lumens but match-box labels ! There is a British Matchbox 
Label and Booklet Society whose phillumenist members 
have recently held their annual exhibition of the particular 
objets d’art they collect. Report has it that some members 
do not welcome the adoption of the new society tie which 
—unlike its predecessor with its crossed matchsticks motif 
—* might be mistaken for anybody’s old school tie.” 

If a general name were needed for people who have 
sufficient interest in lighting to be members of the IES, the 
name “ jumenist” might not be inappropriate. It would 
not be incomparable with physicist, chemist, botanist, 
physiologist, horticulturist, etc. However, it could not 
be adopted, even if it were desired, because it is already 
allocated to others. Fortunately, there is no need for any 
such general name, but there is a “ prior user” problem 
in connection with the letters which could be used to 
indicate their qualification by those members of the IES 
who are entitled to use the rather cumbersome description 
“ Registered Lighting Engineer (IES).” Instead of this 
appellation—which is understandably not very popular— 
they cannot be allowed to use the letters M.I.ES. 
because they denote membership of the Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders. If the name of the IES is 
changed this difficulty can be overcome. It is true that 
only a minority of members of the IES are Registered 
Lighting Engineers, but it is certainly important that they 
should be able to use some brief designation similar in 
form to that available to suitably qualified members of 
other societies. 

Fortunately “The Lighting Society,” which is the 
new title recommended by the Council of the IES, not 
only enables the needs of professional lighting engineers 
to be met but is also one which has a wider connotation 
than the present title and so should commend itself to all 
other present and potential members. I like its brevity, 
its straightforwardness and its dignity. If it is adopted, 
the Society will come into line with that considerable 
body of cultural and learned societies whose “ field” is 
succinctly and entirely adequately indicated by a single 
word. Many such societies could be listed — the 
Historical, the Astronomical, the Physical, the Chemical, 
the Ophthalmological, the Photographic, the Statistical, 
the Physiological, and so on. In the course of their 
history some have been given the privilege of using the 
prefix “Royal.” Twenty years ago this journal recog- 
nised the limitations of its original title, The Illuminating 
Engineer, and discarded this in favour of the present 
title, which has given it a much wider appeal. If the 
same kind of change in the title of the Society failed 


to commend itself immediately to any membeis of the 
IES second thoughts will, I hope, satisfy thein of its 
desirability. Incidentally, a recent Press “ handout” by 
the American IES was headed “ Lighting Society pub- 
lishes new Office Lighting Guide.” It may be that the 
use of “ Lighting Society ” was unpremeditated, although 
it betrays what is probably a thought in the minds of 
many Society members, and what is felt to be most under- 
standable by the general public. On the other hand, it 
could be a portent. I believe the American IES has a 
committee charged with considering the future of the 
Society and it would not be surprising if a change of title 
is on the agenda. However this may be, if a change is 
desirable—as I am sure it is—our own IES Council is 
to be congratulated upon taking the initiative and deserves 
full support. 


One might not be very surprised at receiving an upper- 
cut to the jaw from a luminary of the boxing profession, 
but to receive it from a luminaire is certainly an affront 
so unexpected as to flabbergast the recipient. Yet, in a 
world that in many ways grows curiouser and curiouser 
every day, this event has actually happened quite 
recently. True, the luminaire was not of the kind com- 
monly used passim spargere lucem. It was, in fact. 
a trafficator of the semaphore arm type proceeding, as in 
duty bound, to give its mellow yellow indication of where 
its parent vehicle was about to go. The circumstances 
were these : a pedestrian was standing on the corner of 
a street when a car, about to execute a left-hand turn, 
upped with its nearside “flipper” and delivered the 
aforesaid uppercut. Evidently both pedestrian and car 
were nearer to the edge of the curb than was good for 
either of them. Report has it that the pedestrians 
reaction was swift and deadly : the shattered remnants of 
the insouciant luminaire will never again give glow or 
blow ! 


SiNcE writing my letter to the Editor last month on 
the subject of the blind, I have received the annual report 
of the Royal National Institute for the Blind which comes 
to me year by year. Far more tragic than the loss of 
sight sustained when life is drawing to its close, when all 
the wealth of previous visual experience has enriched the 
best years of life and still remains stored in the treasure- 
house of memory, is the deprivation from birth or earl) 
childhood of the inestimable sense of light and sight 
Something like 2 per cent. of our blind population are 
under the age of 14 years, and many of these handicapped 
children are cared for and educated in Sunshine Homes 
maintained by the RNIB. For these children there 1s 
of course, no sunshine as we know and love it but, in 4 
figurative sense, these Homes do indeed bring * sun- 


shine” into these young lives. We might do worse al | 


the approaching festival of good will than express ou! 


thankfulness for the priceless gift of sight by some | 


donation to help the work of the RNIB. 
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